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MY GRANDMOTHER’S DAUGHTERS. 
TIDINESS. 


AMONG some papers left by my grandmother which have 
come into my possession is a curious M.S. book, containing-' 
her observations on her two daughters between the years 184* 
and 1848. It was her custom instead of marring the family 
peace by constant though necessary rebukes, to write her 
comments in this book and to read it to her girls weekly. 
There are, however, long lapses of time in the book during 
which she must no doubt have worked at forming their 
characters in the usual way pursued by a good mother. She 
was undoubtedly a most careful and painstaking mother 
methodical, accomplished, and, as the daughter of a famous 
divine, accustomed to the society of clever men and women. 
The book deals with a variety of girlish faults and has been 
very useful to me, and in the hope that it may prove the same 
to other mothers, I have chosen some extracts, the first set all 
bearing on the inveterate untidiness of Kitty and Louisa. 
***** 


Nov. 1842. Kitty aged 1 1, Louisa 8J. 

22nd Nov. L. when she left the drawing-room to go to tea 
lelt behind her work, pocket handkerchief (dirty) and cuffs. 
She had a little punishment last week lor leaving things 
about. I hope most seriously I shall not have to repeat it. 

1st Dec. I observed after dessert, when K. and L. had 
one playing with the letters, that K. put them all by without 
being told to do so. 1 generally have to desire each partic- 
ular t ung to be put away, and I am very glad to observe the 
east appearance of their putting away what they have used 
without my telling them. 

boxe- ^ ec ," ant ^ E. shewed to Mary many of their little 
treasur^H * )IC ( u S bl; out °f my room what they call their 
thinerc 6 . ° X lowever, when they went to bed none of these 
drawimr ^ ^ Ut awa Y‘ I be treasure box was left on the 

m any otheTthi tablC ’ L ‘ >S scissors on the work table > wlth 
5th Dec M g T°,° ' 0n « to en ttmerate. 
have nothino-\ Y , U ? e glrls seem to think that other people 
g ° do bm to go after them and put by whatever 
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they please to take out. They shewed some drawings to 
Mary in the evening, and they also very properly took their 
work ; but when they went to bed the book was thrown 
anyhow across the workbasket, and the drawings out of it 
lay scattered about the table. This is very troublesome, and 
I have so often spoken about it that it is really time it should 
cease. 

6th Dec. I was glad to find that K. had put back my 
covered basket in my sitting room after using it ; but K. 
before she went to ride pulled out all the engravings of the 
Queen’s fancy ball and left them scattered about on the little 
sofa in the library. I very much fear I shall be obliged to 
punish, though I will put it off as long as possible in hopes 
to see some symptoms of their trying to cure themselves. 
After K. went to bed I had occasion to answer a note at the 
writing table. I was surprised to find no envelopes in the 
box. Upon searching I found three bundles huddled into 
the blotting book, the sealing wax lying on the cloth, 
together with the seal and penwiper. In short nothing put 
away, and everything left as inconveniently for others and as 
conveniently for herself as possible. This is selfish, and also 
disobedient. 

8th Dec. I think I observe a little more attention to put 
things by. 

10th Dec. When K. and L. went to their lessons I am 
sorry to say a silver knife was left open on the floor, together 
with a volume of my Don Quixote, a valuable book bound in 
Russia leather. 

1 ith Dec. When they went to bed I observed K. returned 
to put her things away. 

1843. Dec. K. and L. left their journal in the drawing- 
room, and their father thinking it was public property, very 
naturally took it up, and there is no saying what he may 
have seen. 

1844. Jan. 12th. Louisa has returned to her old fault ol 
leaving her things about, several of which she borrows from 
other people, so it is doubly wrong. I ha\e found 
innumerable things left about lately. 

1845. Kitty 13J, Louisa 11. 

1 ith May. Yesterday K. and L. established themselves at 
a little work table with some baby things they are making. 
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Presently Louisa said, “ Mamma, I want a bodkin j mav . 
take yours?" •' Yes, if you will put tt back ' Upon exa m 
ining the basket L. said, “ O, I do believe Gertrude Stetvan 
never put it back when she used it. les, I think she did " 
Accordingly the bodkin was found in its place, and I i ent • 
to Louisa, saying, “ Remember to put it by when you h ave 
done with it.” “ Oh, yes,”— but after they had gone to bed I 
not only found my bodkin lying on the table, but also the 
needle one of them had used, and the pinafore Louisa had 
been working at. Kitty’s work was put by again. Now with 
regard to borrowing anything from another person and not 
giving it back, I look upon it as quite unprincipled. It j s 
done because you are careless of what another person will 
suffer for want of their property, and because it is easier to 
yourself to throw it down on the first table or chair than to 
put it by. It is worse than losing your own things. 

1846, Kitty nearly 15, Louisa \z\. 

July 1st. * * * In regard to tidiness, care of their 

property, &c., 1 fear K. and L. are worse than ever. Their 
governess is away, and I have just been into their school- 
room while they were out at play, and anything more sad 
and unprincipled I never saw. Pencils, india-rubber, scissors, 
knives, lying scattered about, the case into which they 
should go being close beside them ; grammars, copy-books, 
just thrown aside and left because they were desirous of 
getting to their play. Mademoiselle has been five years 
repeating Put by your things,’ I have taken every pains I 
cou d think ol, and it seems to me they are worse than ever, 
eptember 29th. Yesterday, Papa and I had occasion 

go into all the upper rooms to examine the ceilings. I 
was struck with the cleanliness, order, and neatness of 
mai s rooms and Mademoiselle’s. One room alone was 
" J /’ unladylike, with property of every description 
hean^l • ab ° Ut ’ not mere ly clothes, of which there were 
in a ii d ying ab ° Ut ’ but P rett y and valuable things strewn 
inkstanri Ctlo J ls ' Ihere was a glass out of Frank’s beautiful 
srbnoR., 111 1 *, S room > while the inkstand itself was in the 


How anY?h’int heai i- 0f b0 ° kS Upon the dressing-table, &c.,&c. 
know not- t k 1S ' ve P t am id this confusion and disorder 
have such a Wonder their feelings as ladies allow them to 
pigstye for their bedroom. No maid will be 
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tidy if the ladies are so much the reverse. I mean this 
afternoon, instead of their usual walk, to advise them to 

devote the time to putting all their property in order 

books, work-baskets, bedroom arrangements, &c., and I hope 
for the next few days that one may put one’s head into 
their rooms without meeting with the sad sights I did 
yesterday. 

1848, Kitty 16, Louisa nearly 14. 

January 14th. I grieve to find no improvement on the 
old chapter recorded long ago in this very book, of extreme 
untidiness and want of care about property. The other 
night Louisa came down with a pretty white silk bag, and 
on going to bed the bag was left on the sofa with a’ long 
letter from Evey, left for anybody to read who might choose, 
some bills of their own which I had given them to put 
by, all their copy-books and Italian grammars, and various 
other articles. I give this as a specimen of the sort of thing 
that is constantly happening. Now they should consider 
how the necessity for finding perpetual fault destroys all 
the charm of companionship. How can they be gay and 
happy when I have seriously blamed them, and how can I 
talk to them and take pleasure in their company when every 
other word is to find some fault. Of course they would 
wish me to let it pass — but this I cannot do if I am at all 
to train their habits. The amount of trouble and incon- 
venience and expense and loss of time from all this, I fear 
I cannot make them feel, until they themselves have to 
pay for all they lose, and care about the employment of their 
time. But there is one reason why they should reform, 
stronger than anything I have said, which is that it is a 
great object with me that they should do so. They see and 
know that for reasons which they probably think insufficient 
1 have greatly at heart their improvement in the habit 
of order and arrangement. If they were dutiful girls, this 
should be enough.” 

***** 

This summing up of the whole question is the last extract 
in the book on this subject, being almost at the end of 
it. It is with a mixture of despair and consolation that 
I now confess the fact, that my grandmother never succeeded 
in making Louisa and Kitty orderly and methodical like 
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herself. What hope then have other mothers of instill in 
these very desirable qualities into children who are natural]! 
untidy and careless ? Here^examp e precept alike failed 


I have no means of saying whether my grandmother began 
ear ly enough in the lives of her children-of course i t is 
obvious that we cannot begin too early— but it seems highly 
improbable that failings so painful to her own extreme 
tidiness were noticed for the first time when she began to 
write the book. I am sure that the father of Kitty and 
Louisa was not an untidy man but rather the contrary, 
or else his example might have done the mischief — so as 
I said before, I am left half in despair— for what more 
could any mother do or say r — and half consoled ; for if 
we have failed in a similar case we need not take it for 
granted that we have not done our best. But perhaps other 
mothers who have been successful may be able to give us 
some hints. I believe that wholesome poverty is the surest 
remedy, but that where means are plentiful and the lost and 
wasted possessions can always be replaced, and the servants 
make the rooms look tidy, reformation is far more difficult. 

In conclusion, a word on the other side. I do not wish to 
attach too much importance to tidiness in comparison with 
other things. The want of it is so annoying to a mother 
in daily life, that it is possible to forget the oppressiveness 
of tidiness carried to extremity. 

“ Tidied away ! tidied away ! 

All I most cared for tidied away.” — Punch. 

It is not the disturbing way of fussing round to put things 
straight for want of some more absorbing occupation that 
we want to see, it is not the passion for order that cannot 
be relaxed under any stress of circumstances, but the quiet 
a it of shutting the inkbottle or the piano after using them, 
o putting away a game, and of not leaving books on the 

floors and chairs, gloves in the garden, and hats and shawls 
anywhere. 

E. E. C. 

The mor * could an T mother do or say?" “ What more” indeed ! 

to admiratin • 'V' ^' 0u ’ sa was judicious beyond praise and dutifu 

she S °udi m efforts to train her dau ^ hters in the habit of or ; 

impressive wavnG encouragement, took the least irritating and most 
every motive of lov 0 Kltt y and Louisa of their failures, appeale 
e an duty, and the two nice loveable girls remain J u 
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where they were ! It is rather pleasant reading after all. To be exonerated 
from effort is the next best thing to success. 

But we have changed all that. Kitty’s mother could do no more ; we 
can. We know that to form a habit means to secure a certain growth of 
brain tissue to a given line of thought. Another Kitty belongs to a 
P.N.E.U. mother, who wishes to make her tidy. This enlightened 
mother knows that it is quite useless to tease Kitty with “ Do hang up your 
hat ! ” “ Don't leave your gloves about ! ’’ So there is no friction about 

tidiness in Kitty’s home. Mrs. Clearlight is not “ always telling her,”— 
an aggravating way some mothers have. She knows that if she is going 
to do this great thing for Kitty— give her the habit of order— it must be at 
a severe cost to herself. 

Severe, but not protracted ; the thing can be done in a month. But, how 
to get the month ! If Kitty had measles her mother would give herself up 
to nursing. She will look upon this as a moral measles and devote herself 
to Kitty's cure. There must be no friction, no exhortation, no appeals to 
love and duty, no scoldings. It must be a delightful month for Kitty as 
well as for her mother. 

The little girl is not a party to her cure in the first place. She is taken 
over a ship, a manufactory, to see the well arranged collection of some 
boy naturalist, into an orderly kitchen or store-room. On each occasion 
nothing is said to Kitty, but a few remarks on the beauty of order are made 
to the persons concerned. Then the beautiful order of nature is noted — in 
a bee-hive, a bird’s nest, the arrangement of scales on a fish. Many 
interesting things come under Kitty’s notice, and somehow order is the 
ruling principle in them all : but the moral is not immediately pointed. 

When Kitty is ripe for it comes a little talk about the beauty, the god- 
likeness of order, the happiness to everybody that comes of this good 
habit. “ Would my little girl like to have a gift which helps so much to 
make home happy ?” Then her mother gives Kitty a brave promise that 
in a month she will be an orderly child if she tries with both hands and all 
her might. “ I will help you all the time, and just remind you when you 
forget,”— and the mother reminds by a look or a touch, rarely by a word. 

Kitty is her mother’s constant companion for a month ; always, the 
little girl puts away, arranges neatly, prettily ; there is a grand tidying in 
which Kitty takes the lead ; drawers, boxes, cupboards are tidied. Kitty 
enjoys the delight of accomplishment and the beauty of order. Everything 
is put back in its place as it is used. Symmetry of arrangement, harmony 
of colour is studied in the tidying of the most out of the way shelf, for 
1 The gods see everywhere.’ Kitty learns to enjoy not only tidying, but 
tidiness. Her mother has an engrossing but very easy task ; a stimulating 
thought, a look when Kitty forgets, not in the least reproachful, but 
cheerful and expectant, — these are all the little girl needs while she is 
* forming her habit.’ 

* That is all very well,’ says the mother who is tired of making efforts,— 

1 but what when the month is over, and her mother can no longer spend 
the day in looking after Kitty ? ’ We must look under the surface to find 
the answer ; all this time a real physical change has been taking place in 
Kitty. The set of her thoughts has been towards tidiness; and this set 
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of the thoughts has been recorded in a corresponding ‘ set ’ 0 f b ra i n 
tissue : Kitty and her mother are eased of all effort ; the brain thinks 
thoughts of tidiness of its own accord, so to speak. Tidy thoughts make 
tidy acts ; Kitty henceforth is tidy mechanically, without any conscious 
effort of thought: that is, the habit of tidiness has been formed and 
registered in the brain by its proper growth of brain tissue. What a noble 
thing has Kitty’s mother done for her ! How has she saved her by this 
single month’s effort from a lifetime of stiuggle with the entanglements 
which beset the disorderly woman ! Of course, watchfulness on the part 
of both the child and her mother is necessary or Kitty may have a relapse • 
but to help Kitty by word or look to do the thing she has become inclined 
to, is not the same thing as worrying her to make efforts which g 0 
against the grain. 

Let us repeat;— exhortation, reproof, punishment, reward, appeal, are 

all powerless, worse than useless, in ‘ training a habit.’ The steps are • 

(a) Introduce a stimulating idea. ( b ) Secure that, for a given time the 
idea is worked out without lapse, (c) When the habit is formed see that 
it is kept up. — E d.] 
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THE FESOLE CLUB PAPERS. 

By W. G. Collingwood. 

XXII. ON PAINTING HEADS. 

When I was a youngster it was deeply impressed upon me — 
whether by the teaching of my betters I know not, or whether 
by my own misconception— that I ought never to draw heads 
until I had learnt how to draw heads. And so there was 
always a sweet sense of truancy in the attempt to vary the 
“ copy ” and the “ sketch ” with secret experiments in ideal 
face-making. They were ghastly failures : they were as flat 
as plates and as crooked as reflections in a spoon ; but all 
that I took for matter of course, until somebody should teach 
me the grand secret ; meanwhile I perpetrated fancy things 
that make me blush to recollect. 

Then 1 went to a drawing school, expecting initiation into 
the mysteries. But day after day passed and nobody said, 
“Now, look here: this is the trick!” On the contrary ; all 
I heard was, “ Go on. Copy the model.” By and bye it 
dawned on me that this was the grand secret : — “ Go on. 
Copy the model.” 

But it is strange, is it not, to think that in the painting of 
human faces, with their glow of cheek and gleam of eye, their 
delicate ripple and evanescent shadowing of mouth and brow, 
— in this wonderful craft of Portraiture that reveals heart and 
soul to the bodily gaze, and makes the dead live again as in 
the wizard’s mirror, — in all this there is no magical trick after 
all, no incantation needed, no open sesame to burst the door 
of the fairy mountain ? It is just the old plodding of our 
pilgrim’s progress, though on higher ground at last, and with 
glimpses of delectable mountains to beckon us on. 

For, be assured, you must paint a head just as you paint a 
pebble, or a flower, or a landscape. You round its mass as you 
round a pebble — with light, shade, and reflection. \ou refine 
its curves and gradations, like the delicacies of rose leaves , 
and as you weigh and value and map out the aerial tones of 
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